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1. Le Cancer: Prophylajoe, Etiologie, Traitesient. By C. 
Sobre-Casas, M&lecin& l’Hhpital Rawson (Buenos Ayres). Pn. 
219. Paris: G. Steinheil, 190S. 

2. Cancer: Reuef of Pain and Possible Cure. By Skene 
Keith and George E. Keith, authors of a Text-book of Abdom¬ 
inal Surgery, etc. Pp. 155. New York: The Macmillan Co 
190S. 

3. The Conquest of Cancer. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., Pp. 
361. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 1907. 

The_ study of cancer is no man’s field. That the whole medical 
world is engaged upon the problem is almost a platitude, for its 
verity; and the multitudinous publications, varying from profound 
to vagaries, necessarily include observations and speculations dealing 
with the most varied aspects of the question. That eventually there 
must be a conclusive answer to the great question ns to the nature 
and origin of cancer, and that this must lead to a more nearly perfect 
idea of its treatment, cannot be doubted; and there is no telling 
whether success will come by the systematic elaboration of any one of 
the existing theories or whether it will be brilliantly exhibited by new 
lines of inquiry. It is safe to say, at least, that at the present no 
conscientious effort along any reasonable line can be disregarded as 
improper. All of three books herewith reviewed, therefore, are worth 
consideration, although they differ most widely in their attitudes 
and in the impressions which they leave upon the professional 
reader. 

Dr. Sobre-Casas’ brochure attempts in systematic fashion to 
review the general field of the present aspect of the subject, without 
any pretence toward elucidation of the obscure problems of the path¬ 
ology of cancerorof advancing any specific measures for its cure, but 
rather of condensing the more important contributions upon the 
etiology of the malignant tumors and what has been written concern- 
ing pnipiiylaxi.s and treatment. It thus seeks to give a convenient 
basis, a sort of stock-taking, to facilitate comparison and permit of 
more intelligent procedure into further study. After a brief intro¬ 
ductory chapter upon prophylaxis, in which a plea is made for educa¬ 
tion of the public to the danger of postponing proper examination 
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of suspicious growths, the author outlines the work in Europe, this 
country, and his own as far as organization of systematic studies and 
provision of special hospitals and laboratories for the care and in¬ 
vestigation of cancer are concerned. A cursory review of the various 
non-parasitic theories, and a somewhat fuller consideration of prob¬ 
lems relating to a possible parasitic origin (with more particular 
details as to evidence of spontaneous inoculations and experimental 
transmissions) are succeeded by a brief reference to various causes 
which apparently are contributory to the development of cancer, as 
age, profession, traumatism and chronic irritations, heredity, 
arthritism, alimentation, arsenic, the influence of races, and the dis¬ 
proportionate frequency of cancer in certain localities. A suggestive 
but very brief part of this chapter deals with the actual physiological 
state of the host of advanced cancer, notably the atrophic condition 
of the heart and other organs and the alterations of the blood. The 
chapter upon treatment in turn takes up the surgical means and 
the results of surgical measures in cases of cancer in various parts of 
the body, a long list of physical and chemical measures and agents 
which have been advocated at one time or another and their results, 
a discussion of the ten or more serum methods which have been 
advocated in the hope of specific results, together with a brief 
consideration of palliative means. A short chapter upon general 
hygiene in cancer and a few pages of summation are succeeded 
by a biographical reference list fairly representative of European 
writers. 

M. Sobre-Casas is optimistic as to the future of the work against 
cancer. The volume is the resume of his studies made in the course 
of a mission in Europe authorized by the Argentine Govenment, 
with the purpose of directing further work in Argentine, where, as 
elsewhere, the proportionate number of cancerous cases is on the 
increase. While he adopts the aphorism “early diagnosis, imme¬ 
diate operation,” he looks forward to the attainment of a specific 
means of treatment, and clearly inclines to some form of parasitism 
as the causative agent of malignant tumors. The book, however, 
is a very fair and a reasonably conservative, and, at the same time, 
a widely inclusive, resume of the subject It is valuable for the pur¬ 
pose set the author, and reflects credit upon him in the perform¬ 
ance of his official mission. There are numerous inaccuracies in 
spelling and some in typography, which mar the general tone of the 
volume. 

The Keiths' little volume, largely occupied with the histories of 
cases of cancer illustrative of the effects of a method of treatment 
advocated by the authors, has as its prime purpose the establishment 
of the.belief indicated in its title. The procedure in question is 
nowise to be substituted for the early surgical ablation of cancerous 
tumors, but is urged in those instances in which operative measures 
cannot for one reason or other be undertaken, and as an adjuvant 
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when this is desirable. The authors have no theories to advance, 
and have little that is good to say of specific medications. Their 
method consists simply in the employment of a combination of 
arsenic and iodine, both long known and of some repute as medi¬ 
cinal agencies in the treatment of malignant disease. Their combina¬ 
tion is an emulsion containing iodipin, arsenate of iron, cacodjdate 
of iron, and cinnamate of sodium, mixed according to directions 
stated in the volume, but not so clearly as might be wished. It is 
administered hypodermically in the arm, buttocks, abdominal wall, 
or other part as desired, and there is some variation among indi¬ 
vidual cases as to the degree of tolerance found and the resultant 
value. The authors claim from the use of the remedy, now employed 
for some years by them, a distinct prolongation of life, general physi¬ 
cal improvement, and a very decided relief from pain, particularly 
when this symptom is in the cancer and due actually to it, rather 
than to pressure by the tumor mass or to ulceration or other com¬ 
plication. They believe that there is less tendency toward recur¬ 
rence when the combined drugs mentioned are employed after 
operation, and they express a hope, which, however, they are un¬ 
willing to rely upon, that in selected cases it may be curative. Two- 
thirds of the volume is occupied by case histories of cancer and a 
few of sarcoma illustrative of the arguments of the writers. 

It is probably as much a matter of habit among our British 
brethren as one of taste whether such a communication be accorded 
the dignity of a separate volume or take its chances as a journal 
article. Certainly the former offers the advantages of a greater 
exhibition of details of corroboration, and,’if the measure advocated 
reach in other hands the same measure of beneficence as in the 
experience of the authors, no one may begrudge it or them the dis¬ 
tinction afforded the subject by the neat presentation the publishers 
have given it. . 

Saleeby’s is a book that the reviewer is disposed to believe would 
not take its present title, or make as insistent demands for acceptance, 
were it to be undertaken at the present moment It is most attrac¬ 
tively written, and is singularly persuasive in its arguments and 
verbiage, and is withal very suggestive and valuable from its side¬ 
lights upon die subject. But in its main purpose, the advocacy of 
an idea, it is today an unhappy outrunner of a theory-which is 
unproved and but poorly sustained and lags behind this defending 
and promulgating volume. Dr. Saleeby seeks in his book to prove 
as of specific and general application among the malignant growths 
the idea of Professor Beard—and succeeds to his own satisfaction; 
and it is more the pity that the world’s experience has not better 
fulfilled his expectations in the use of the specific medication for 
cancer which the theory is supposed to indicate. That there have 
been instances of cancerous grow’ths in which the use of trypsin has 
been follow’ed by cure is undoubted; but so, too, there have been 
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recoveries after the use of forty different other agencies which, super¬ 
ficially at least, have even less claims to be curative than has the 
pancreatic secretion. That there have been failures from the use of 
trypsin, surely, in equal measure to the proportion of failures from 
the multitude of other cures, the days and months are constantly 
giving evidence. And it is essentially in this point that Saleeby 
has placed his justification, that the logical and presumably infal¬ 
lible remedy has been found; in which, therefore, he has also met 
his undoing. It would be an impertinence, even now after the 
failure of the trypsin treatment to establish its inherent correctness, 
to criticise in the same spirit and with the same lack of hesitancy 
the theory of the trophoblastic origin of tumors. In this Professor 
Beard is not contradicted, and the theory must await with the other 
theories, whether developmental, parasitic, or what-not, for a final 
answer, which does not as yet prevail. That trophoblasts, undiffer¬ 
entiated developmental cells of the segmentation body, are not com¬ 
pletely utilized in the formation of the economy is assured; that 
some of these may be included in the forming embryo may likewise 
be accepted; that these disappear coincidentally with the formation 
of the pancreas (which, for that matter, nearly agrees with the forma¬ 
tion of the hepatic diverticula as well) is a contribution which Beard 
makes, and is of necessity a matter of undoubted interest, but of 
unproved relation with the pancreas. That there arc types of 
growth which singularly suit our ideas of the behavior of tropho¬ 
blastic development as the various teratomas is true; and that 
there is a nice gradation possible to be made out (although it may 
be quite artificial and forced in one sense) between these and the 
ordinary types of malignant growths is also true; and, given a cell 
capable of indefinite proliferation and variable or even multiple 
differentiation, one can only accept the theoretical origin of a given 
type of cancer from it on the ground that differentiation of the cells 
does occur with proliferation. But in such case, in order to explain 
die unifomity of histology of primary cancers in different structures, 
one must aver an adapting influence of these parts upon the growing 
tumor cells; and when this is said, one is face to face with the further 
problem why the tissues about secondary tumors do not with equal 
power exert their power of adaptation upon the secondary foci. 
And inasmuch as the malignant teratomatous types give metastases 
which conform to their multiform progenitors, why do not the tissue 
in which they are lodged interfere with their polymorphous character 
and impose a specific type upon them? It is particularly on this 
point that Beard’s theory of tumor formation differs from Cohn- 
heim’s embryoblastic theory, that is, in the question of the stage of 
differentiation of the tumor anlage; Beard’s idea demands a cell as 
yet undifferentiated but capable of differentiation, Cohnheim’s 
accepting the actual differentiation into cells of definite type in the 
anlage. In neither is it a vital objection that tumors are not of more 
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common occurrence in early than in later life; yet it is not unfair to 
regard this as a weakness of both theories from our present stand¬ 
point. If, as Cohnheim has indicated, according as the embryonal 
anlage of a tumor represents an early or a late separation or cellular 
excess, there should be a rapid or more slow rate of growth to charac¬ 
terize the tumors; one is given further reason for question why, if 
tumors arise from included trophoblasts with an undoubted inherent 
potentiality of very rapid proliferation, do these neoplasms show such 
variability in rate of growth; why are they not all of highly rapid 
growth ? If it be the pancreas which destroys these aberrant tropho¬ 
blastic cells in the economy and prevents their growth into tumors, 
why should there be no plainer relation between pancreatic failures 
of one sort or another and the occurrence of malignant disease? 
Why should there be cancer in the pancreas itself? 

Such questions and objections are, to the reviewer’s mind, entirely 
fair, and such matters and many more of the same type, some perhaps 
even more insistently, must be satisfied before final acceptance of 
the theory as more than a pure hypothesis for the general group of 
the malignant growths. But it must at once be acknowledged that, 
so far as the part of the trophoblast being the basis of origin is con¬ 
cerned, and shorn of the pancreatic relation and the insistence that 
trypsin is the necessary cure-all of cancers, there are practically as 
many points of favor of the theory as of any of the developmental 
theories. That these tumors are not the result of parasitism, but are 
themselves the parasites, has strong reason for consideration, and 
that thus in a modified form, and perhaps limited to certain special 
types of malignant tumors, the theory may eventually come into 
definite favor cannot be gainsaid. The idea of chemi ca l relations 
which is embodied in the supposition that the pancreas is the cause 
of the disappearance of the trophoblast in the embryo, and that it, 
therefore, is responsible for permitting the tumor growth by some 
kind of inefficiency in later life, is an application of the broad theory 
of hormones to this particular subject; and this, too, is worthy the 
most careful and prolonged inquiry. But that the pancreas is neces¬ 
sarily the point of origin of such chemical restrainers or chemical 
stimulants to growth entirely lacks proof. That the corpus luteum 
chemically stimulates the development of decidual cells, and may be 
potent in production of deciduomas, may be accepted as proved; 
and the principle probably has a wide range of applicability. Expe¬ 
rience with pancreatic extracts in cancer gives but little reason to 
believe this organ either energizes or restrains proliferation of any 
of the tissues or cells liable to develop into cancer; but somewhere 
in the body there may well be structures which are responsible in 
this very fashion. 

Such considerations, it seems to the reviewer, are more to the 
point in the consideration of this book than a detailed discussion of 
the book itself. The attitude of the author as an enthusiast, his 
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unwarranted and pettish criticism of the "authorities that be” for 
not seeing the same things in the same light as he does himself, his 
advocacy as a fact of a theory in its entirety which has not any more 
grounds for acceptance of its best parts than other existing theories, 
and plenty of contradiction in application of its practical phases— 
these are the unfortunate sides of the making of the book. That 
it is a well-made book, that it places in the most logical and appealing 
way the subject-matter before the reader, that it is suited, as the 
author intends, for the ready perusal and easy understanding by a 
wide group of the public as well as medical readers, must be 
acknowledged. 

For the technique of the argument and presentation the author 
is to be complimented; for the insuffi ciency of his subject-matter 
and the failure of its high claims he is to be commiserated; but 
for his injudicious haste and misleading claims in the attempt to 
establish an enticing but untried theory as a working reality, there 
can be little but reprimand. A. J. S. 


Diagnostics of the Diseases of Children. By Le Grand 
Kerr, M.D., Professor of the Diseases of Children in the Brooklyn 
Postgraduate Medical School. Pp. 542; illustrated. Philadel¬ 
phia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1907. 

In this recent contribution to the already well covered field of 
pediatric literature, Dr. Kerr has satisfied a long-felt need. Students 
of pediatrics have searched in vain through the larger text-books on 
diagnosis for a satisfactory consideration of the subject as applied 
to diseased conditions in childhood. Whatever references may be 
found are either sketchy or wholly inadequate. Dr. Kerr’s book, 
therefore, may serve not only as a supplement to previous works on 
general diagnosis, but also as a complement to the comprehensive 
text-books on pediatrics which have appeared within the last few 
years. A careful perusal of the book convinces us that Dr. Kerr is a 
thorough master of his subject, and a most inspiring teacher. Hi<* 
style is clear, forcible, and always interesting, and his methods of 
deduction are often novel and suggestive. Especial mention may 
be made of the sections on the acute infectious exanthemata, in 
which will be found, besides the careful working out of their diag¬ 
nostic features, a statement of the principal complications to be 
looked^ for, and a study of their premonitory symptoms, the' early 
recognition of which may mean so much in the final outcome of the 
case. 
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Dr. Kerr’s work has been so well done that it seems ungracious 
to single out for criticism any expression of personal opinion or 
inadvertent statement; but the reviewer feels satisfied that in 
future editions, which are sure to come, some modification should 
be made in the statement that tuberculous meningitis is the com¬ 
monest form of meningitis in childhood (p. 313). Clinical obser¬ 
vation, aided by systematic study of the cerebrospinal fluid, cer¬ 
tainly points to the greater prevalence of meningococcic infection, 
even in those cases of slower onset which suggest the picture of 
tuberculous meningitis that has become classic. But this is merely 
a friendly hint, without malice. Dr. Kerr has done an excellent 
piece of work, and we feel certain that the student and the practi¬ 
tioner as well, can learn more of pediatrics from its perusal than 
from the ordinary text-book. T. S. W. 


The Care of the Baby. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 

By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M.D., Clinical Professor of Diseases 

of Children in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Fourth edition; pp. 425; illustrated. Philadelphia and London: 

W. B. Saunders Co., 1907. 

The appearance of a fourth edition of Dr. Griffith’s well-known 
manual emphasizes the favor with which it was originally received, 
and a careful comparison of texts shows that little was found in the 
third edition that could be improved upon in the fourth, except in 
the illustrations, which have been increased by ten. An appendix 
of sixteen pages, how r ever, has been added, covering briefly the 
general principles of feeding a healthy infant, intended for mothers 
who, of necessity, are thrown entirely upon their own resources 
when this important problem confronts them. 

This book should long maintain its distinction as one of the best 
of its class. T. S. W. 



